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common sense of the British successors to the Mogul, and
were out of reach of navigable penetrating water-ways.
How the Aryan Rajput left his original Hindustan for the
inaccessible and arid tracts that we call Rajputana also before
the hosts of Islam, in the northern portion of the inaccessible
tract, will also be told. Geography and politics are insepar-
able and that must explain the brief allusion here.

The outline now given should be sufficient for those who
dash over the surface of modern India.

One more rough explanation is needed. The surge of
the tip-tilted pan of cooling earth referred to which made
the wall of the Ghats, here and there bulged into plateaux
within the central areas. These plateaux, in addition to
affording culturable zone, for the less tropical products of
India, produce forests and timbers of great value, climates
in which the summers are bearable, rain-fall regular and
constant in due season, and a fair park-like land that is good
to live in. They also produce many of the minerals of modern
needs, notably coal and manganese. It is in this jungle
district too, that the old story had its apocryphal origin, of
the Indian telegraph clerk at a small wayside station who
wired, 'Tiger on platform stationmaster on roof. Please
arrange and accept my resignation/ For it is a land to this
day where tigers abound, despite the constant clearing of
jungle which has so markedly changed the surface of much
of the old wild realm.

THE MOUNTAINS OF THE SOUTH

The mountain ranges of India are, as mountains, nothing
to write home about in point of size, till we come to the
Himalayas, save perhaps in the far South. The Ghats, the
Vindhya mountains, the Satpuras, the Aravallis axe no great
height, running from 2000 to 4500 feet above the sea, where
snow falls not nor hardly ever frost is known. But in the
far South the Ghats suddenly surge into great downs and
plateaus of surprising height and with an almost European
climate. Best known of such are the Nilgherries, the 'Blue
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